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THE KELP-GATHERER. 


The stranger who wanders along the terrific 
masses of crag that overhang the green and 
foaming waters of the Atlantic, on the western 
coasts of Ireland, feels a melancholy interest, 
excited in his mind, as he turns aside from the 
more impressive grandeur of the scene, and 
gazes on the small stone heaps that are scattered 
over the moss on which he treads. They are the 
graves of the nameless few whose ies have 
been from time to time ejected from the bosom of 
the ocean and cast upon those lonely crags to 
startle the early fishermen with their ghastl yand 


derers was never told—to the pale young widow 
that dreamed herself still a wife, and lived on, 
from morn to morn, in the fever of a vain sus- 

ense—to the helpless parent, that still hoped 
= the offices of filial kindness from the hand 
that was now mouldering in a distant grave ; 
and to the social fireside, over evening pastimes 
the long silence of an absent friend had thrown 
a gloom, that the certainty of woe or gladness 
could never remove. 

Among those nameless tombs,within the space 
of the last few years, the widow of a fisherman, 
named Reardon, was observed to spend a 
portion of her time. Her husband had died 

oung, perishing ina sudden storm, which swept 
his canoe from the coast side into the waste of 





disfigured bulk. Here they meet, at the hands 
of the pitying mountaineers, the last offices of 
Christian a grave in the nearest soft 
earth, with no other ceremoni@?'tlian the humble 
peasant’s prayer. Here they lie, uncoffined, 


unlamented, unclaimed by mourning friends, 


starting like sudden spectres of death from the 
depths of the ocean, to excite a wild fear, a 
ssing thought of pity, a vain inquiry in the 
samlet, and then sink into the earth in mystery 
and silence, to be no more remembered on its 
surface 
The obscurity which envelopes the history 
of those unhappy re affords a subject 
to the speculative traveller, on which he may 
vive free play to the wings of his imagination. 
‘ew, indeed, can pass the deserted sepulchres 
without endeavouring fora moment to penetrate 
in fancy the darkness which enshrouds the fate 
of their mouldering tenants, without beholding 
the progress of the ruin that struck from beneath 
the voyager ’s feet, the firm and lofty fabric to 
which he had confidently trusted his existence, 
without,hearing the shrieks of the despairing 
crew, and the stern and horrid burst of the 
roused up ocean, as it dealt the last stroke up- 
ou the groaning timbers of the wreck, and scat- 
tered the whole pile far and wide, in countless 
atoms, upon the boiling surface of the deep. 
And again, without turning in thought to the 
far-away homes, at which the tale of the wan- 


the sea beyond it; and his wife was left to in- 
habit a small cottage near the c and te 
‘support, by the labor of her hands, an only child, 
who was destined to inherit little more than 
ithe blessing, the virtue and the affections of 
his parent. The poor widow endeavoured te 
procure a subsistence for her boy and herself, 
by gathering the kelp which was thrown upon 
the crags, and which was burned for the purpose 
of manufacturing soap from its ashes; while 
the youth employed his yet unformed strength 
in tilling the small garden, that was confined 
by a quickset hedge, at their cottage side. 
ti hey were fondly attached and toiled inces- 
santly to obtain the means of comfort, rather 
for each other than for themselves; but with 
all their exertions, fortune left them in the 
rearward of her favor. The mother beheld, 
with a mother’s agony, the youthful limbs and 
features of her boy exhibit the sickly effects of 
habitual toil; while the son mourned to see 
the feebleness of a premature old age begin to 
steal upon the health and vigor of Ins parent. 
In these difficulties, a prospect of certain 
advantage and probable good fortune, induced 
the young man to leave his mother and his 
native country for some years. ‘The distresses 
and disturbances which agitated that unhappy 
land, pressed so heavily upon the fortunes of 
many families of the middle, as well as the 
lower rank, that great numbers were found to 
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ete At gr ees ted, 
the family under whom the rdons he 
eir litt Saatlies and with them it was, that 
young man determined to try his fortune 
a happier region.—Having arranged their 
rs. $0 as to secure his widowed parent 
it absolute poverty, they separated with 
tears, the mother blessing her son as she 


Acs Gominitted him to the guardian-ship of provi- 


ence, and the son pledging himself to return 


‘gh per assistance so soon as he had obtained 


the means of providing her the comforts neces- 
ry for her old age. 

is success, though gradual, was complete. 
The blessing of the youth Tobias fell upon the 
work of his hands, and his industry, because 
-well directed, was productive, even beyond his 
expectations. Instead of lingering like many 
of his fellow-exiles in the sea-port towns, 
where they were ‘detained by idleness, and 
that openmouthed folly, which persuades men 
that fortune may-be found without the pain of 
seeking —Young Reardon proceeded at once 
into the new.settlements, where human indus- 
try is one of the most valuable and valued 
commoilities. In a dittle time he was enabled 
to remit a considerable portion of his earnings 
to his poor mother, and continued frem time 
to time, to increase his contributions to her 
comfort, until at length the abundance of his 
prosperity, was such, as to enable him to relin- 
quish the pufsuits of gain, and to fulfil the 
promise he had made at parting. 
~ He di not return alone. With full appro- 
bation Ot.the poor widow he had joined his fate 
tu that of a young person in the settlement 
where he dwelt, whose dispositions were in 
every way analogous to his own, and who only 
excelled him in the superior ease and comfort 
of her circumstances. Previeus to his return, 
he wrete te the poor widow, to inform her, 
that in Jess than two renths from that time, 
with the blessing of Providence, her daughter- 
in-law, her two grand children, and her sen 


‘would meet beneath the roof-of her ancient 


dwelling. 

Fancy, if you can, the anxiety, with which 
the poor widew looked out for the long expec- 
tedl time. ‘I'he assistance which the alfection- 
ate exile had been able to afford her, was such 


as to raise her to a state of comparative afflu-' 


ence in her neighborhood, and to render her 
independent of the hard, and servile toil by 
hich she had been accustomed to gain a 


livelihood. Her cottage was wholly changed | have desired. 
in itsappearance, and had the hunor of being) bors all seemed to share in her anxiety. 
selected for a night’s lodging by fishermen,after they had drawn up their canoes 


freque 
her jantHord’s agent, and other great men, who 
passed through that lonely district. A few 
lowers sprang up in her sallad fringed garden 
which were not the fess tenderly cherished, 
that the seeds from which they grew, were 
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transmitted from that emigrant’s garden in the 
other hemisphere. 
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yen she received this joyous letter, had been 
calmly and sadly happy. She looked forward 
with a serene feeling of mingled hope and re- 
signation, to the day of her son’s return, and 
never once suffered the eagerness of her affec- 
tion to outstep her gratitude to Heaven, and 
her entire dependence upon the divine will. 
But forgive a mother’s fondness! ‘There are 
few hearts in which the affections of the world 
and of nature are so entirely held under sub- 
jection by the strong hand of reason and faith, 
that they cannot be moved to a momentary 
forgetfulness of duty, by a sudden and startling 
occasion: After the widow had heard the 
letter read, in which her son, announced his 
approaching return, the quiet of her life was 
for a time disturbed. She thought of Heaven 
indeed, and prayed even more fervently than 
before ; but the burning fever that possessed 
her heart, showed that its confidence was 
ualified. In the hours of devotion, she often 
found her thoughts wandering from that Being 
whose breath could still or trouble the surface 
of the ocean, far over the wide waters them- 
selves, to meet the vessel that was flying to. 
her with the tidings of bliss. She shuddered 
as she went morn after morn, to the cliff head, 
and casther eyeson the graves of the ship- 
wrecked voyagers, which were scattered along 
the turf-mountain on which she trod. In the 
silence of the night, when she endeavered to 
drown her anxieties in sleep, imagination did 
but overact the part with which it had terrified 
her waking. Stormy seas and adverse winds— 
a ship straining against the blast, her deck 
covered with pale and affrighted faces, among 
which she seemed to detect those of her son, 
and of his family—winds hissing through the 
creaking-yards—and waves tossing their hor- 
rid bande aloft, and roaring for their prey. 
Such were the visions that beset the bed of the 
longing mother, and made the night ghastly to 
her eyes. When she lay awake, the rustling 
of a sudden wind among the green boughs at 
her window, made her start, and sit erect in 
her bed; nor would she again return to rest 
until she had opened the little casement, and 
satisfied herself, by waving lrer hand abroad in 
the night air, that her alarm was occasioned 
by ene of the fairestand most favorable motions. 
So indeed it was. The Almighty, as though 
te convince her how far she was from conjec- 
turing aright the quarter from which calamity 
might visit her, bade the winds blow, during 
the whole of that period, in the manner which 
had they been in her own keeping, she would 
Her acquaintances and os 
he 


at evening, were careful on their way home- 
ward, to drop im at the widow Reardon’s 
door, and Jet her know what vessels had 
entered the neighboring river in the course of 
the day, or had a peared in the offing. She 
was constantly se with the assurance 


Her life up to the moment] that fairer weather for a homeward bound ship 
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or more likely to continue, was never k 
before. Still, nevertheless, the poor woman’s 
heart was notat peace, and the days and nights 
lagged along with unaccustomed heaviness. 
ne night in particular, towards the end of 
the second month, appeared to linger so very 
strangely that the widow thought the morning 
would never dawn. An umusual darkness 
seemed to brood over the world ; and she lay 
awake, gazing with longing eyes teward the 
little window through which the sun’s earliest 
rays were used to greet her in her waking. 

On a sudden, she heard voices outside the 
windows. Alive to the slightest circumstance 
that was unusual, she arose, all dark as it was, 
threw on her simple dress in haste, and groped 
her way to the front door of the dwelling. 
She recognized the voice of a friendly neigh- 
bor, and epened the door, supposing that he 
might have some interesting intelligence to 
communicate.—She judged correctly. 

‘Good news! good news! Mrs. Reardon ; 
and I give you joy of them this morning. 
What will you give me for telling you who is 
in that small boat at the shore ?’ 

‘That small boat !—what ?—where ?? 

‘ Below there, ma’am, where I’m pointing 
my finger. Don’t you see them coming up the 
crag towards you ° 

* lcannot—l cannot—it is so dark’—the wid- 
ow replied, endeavoring to penetrate the gloom. 

‘ Dark! and the broad sun shining down: 
upon them this whole day !’ 

‘Day! The sun! Oh, Almighty Father, 
save me !” 

*‘What’s the matter? Don’t you see them, 
ma’am P 
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my toils a1 i? To co 
her dark forever! ts it for his. b 
and labored? Blind and dark? O- 
wert : Oh, heaven! Oh, mother, 

‘Hold, now, my boy— 

What way is that for a christian to talk 
Come near to me, and let me touch your hawt 
Don’t add to my sorrows, Richard, my hile 
by uttering a word against the will of h 
here.are you ?—Come near me. mH 
hear you say that you are resigned tothwand — 
all other visitations of the great Lord of all 
light. Say this, my child, and your virtue will. 
be dearer to me than my eyes! Ah, my good. 
Richard, you may be sure the Almighty never 
strikes us except for our sins, or for our amet. 
I thought too much of you, my child, and the 
Lord saw that my heart was straying to the. 
world again, anit he has struck me for the hap- 
piness of both. Let me hear you say that you. 
are satisfied. I can see your heart still, and 
that is dearer to me thdn your person. Let 
me see it as good and dutiful as | knew it be- 
fore you left me.’ 

The disappointed exile supported her in his 
arms. * Well—well—m or mother,’ he- 
said, ‘1 am satisfied. Since you are the chief 
sufferer and show no discontent, it would be 
unreasonable that I should murmur. ‘The will. 
of heaven be done !—but it is a bitter—bitter 
stroke.’ Again he folded his dark parent to. 
his bosom, and wept aloud, wltile his wife re- 
tiring softly to a distance, hid her face in her. 
cloak. Her children clung with fear and.anx- 
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‘See them ?’ the poor woman exclaimed, 
placing her hands on her eyes, and shrieking | 
aloud in her agony—‘ Oh! I shall never see 
him more !—I am dark and blind !” 

The peasant started back and blessed her- 


self. The next instant the pooe widow was| 
net in the arms of her son. 
‘ Where is she? My mother! Oh my dar- 


ling mother, Lam come back to you. Look, 
I have kept my word.’ 

She strove, with a sudden effort of self- 
restraint, to keep her misfortune secret, and 
wept without speaking, upen the neck of her 
long absent relative, who attributed her tears 
to an excess of happiness. But whien he pre- 
sented his young wife, and called her attention 
to the happy laughing faces and healthful 
cheeks of their children, the wandering of 
her eyes and the confusion of her manner left 
it no longer possible te retain the secret. 

‘My good, kind boy,’ said she, laying her 
hand heavily on his arm—* you are returned 
to my old arms once more, and 1 am grateful 
for it—but we cannot expect to have all we 
wish for in this world. O my poor boy, I can 
never see you—I can never see your children! 
I am blind.’ 

The young man uttered a horrid and pier- 
cing cry, while he tossed his clenched hand 











iety to her side, and gazed with affrighted 
faces upon the afflicted mother and son, | 

But they were not forgotten. After she had” 
repeatedly embraced her recovered child, the- 
good widow remeinbered her guests. Shie ex-. 
tended her arms towards that part of the room 
at which she heard the sohs and moanings of 
the younger mother. ‘Is that my daughter’s 
voice ©’? she asked—‘ place her in my arms, 
Richard. Let me feel the mother of your chil- 
dren upon my bosom. ‘The young woman 
flung herself into the embrace of the aged widow. 
‘Young and fair, lam sure,’ the latter contin- 
ued, passing her wasted fingers over the bloom-, 
ing cheek of the good American. I can feet 
the roses upon this cheek, | am certain. “But 
whatare these? ‘Tears? My good child, you 
shoukl dry our tears instead of adding to 
them. Whereare yourchildren? Let mesee— 
ah, my heart !—let me feel them, 1 mean—let 
me take themia my arms. My little angels,— 
OQ! if 1 could open my eyes for one moment 
to look upon you all—but for one little instant— 
I would close them again the restof my life, and 
think myself happy. If it had happened only 
one day—one hour after your arrival—but the 
will of heaven be done! perhaps even this mo- 
ment when we think ourselves most miserable, 
He is preparing for us some hidden blessing.’ 

























mourning. 





| ee the country, and excited uni- 

sympa —for few refuse their commis- 
erat 0 a fellow creature’s sorrow—even of 
those who would accord a tardy and measured 
sympathy to his good fortune.. Among those 
who heard with real pity the story of the dis- 
tress, was a surgeon who resided in the neigh- 
borhood, and who felt all that enthusiastic 
devotion to his art, which its high importance 
to the welfare of mankind was calculated to 
excite in a generous mind. ‘This gentleman 
took an early opportunity of visiting the old 
widow when she was alone in the cottage. 
The simplicity with which she told her story, 
and the entire resignation which she expressed, 
interested and touched him deeply, 

‘It is not over with me yet, sir,’ she conclu- 
ded, ‘ for still, when the family are talking 
around me, | forget that [am blind ; and when 
I hear my son say something pleasant, I turn 
to see the smile upon his lips; and when the 
darkness reminds me of my loss, it seems asif 
I Jost my sight over again. 

The surgeon discovered, on examination, 
that the blindness was occasioned by a disease 
called cataract, which obscures by an unhealth 
secretion, the lucid brightness of the crystal- 
ine lens, and obstructs the entrance of the 
rays of light—The improvments which mod- 
ern practitioners have made in this science, 
' i render this disease, which was once held to be 
os) incurable, now comparatively easy of removal. 

The surgeon perceived at once by the condition 
of the eyes, that, by the abstraction of the in- 
jured lens, he could restore sight to the afflicted 
widow. 

Unwilling, however, to excite her hopes too 
suddenly or prematurely, he began by asking 
her whether for a chance of recovering the use 
of her eyes, she would submit to a little pain? 

The poor woman replied, that if he thought 
he could once more enable her to behold her 
child and his children, she would be content to 
undergo any pain which would not endanger 
her existence. 

« Then,’ replied her visitor, ‘I may inform 
you, that I have the strongest reasons to believe 
that I can restore you to sight, provided you 
agree to place yourself at my disposal for a few 
days. 1 will provide you with an apartment 
at my house and your family shall know noth- 
, ing of it until the cure is effected.’ 
| The widow consented, and on that very 

evening the operation was performed. ‘The 
pain wasslight,and was endured by the patient 

| without a murmur. For a few days after, the 

- - surgeon insisted on her wearing a covering over 
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dow was correct it jher eyes, until the wounds which he had found 


ure, was spent 


ressary to inflict, were perfectly healed. 
One morning, after he had felt her pulse and 
made the necessary inquiries, he said, while he 
held the hand of the widow— 

‘I think we may now with safety venture to 
remove the covering. Compose yourself now, 
my good old friénd, and suppress all emotion. 
Prepare your heart for the reception of a great 
happiness.’ 

ihe poor woman clasped her hands firmly 
together, and moved her lips as if in prayer. 
At the same moment the covering fell frem 
her brow, and the light burst in a joyous flood 
uptn hersoul. Shesat for an instant bewildered 
and incapable of viewing any object with dis- 
tinctness. ‘Ihe first on which her eyes repesed, 
was the figure of a young man, bending his 
gaze with an intense and ecstatic fondness up- 
on hers, and with his arms outstretched, as if 
toanticipate the recognition.— The face, though 
changed and sunned since she had known it, 
was still familiar toher. She started from her 
seat witha wild cry of joy, and cast herself upon 
the bosom of her son. 


him to a distance, that she might have the op- 
portunity of viewing him with greater distinct- 
ness, and again, with a burst of tears, flung 
herself upon his neck. Other voices, too ming- 
led with theirs. She beheld her daughter and 
the children waiting eagerly for her caress. 
She embraced them all, returning from each 
to each, and perusing their faces and persons 
as if she wee never drink deep enough of the 
cup of raptures which her recovered sense af- 
forded her. ‘Thebeauty of the young mother— 
the fresh and rosy celor of the childrea—the 
glossy brightness of their hair—their smiles— 
their movements of joy—all afforded subjects 
for delight and admiration, such as she might 
never have experienced, had she not considered 
them in the light of blessings lost for life. ‘The 
surgeon, who thought that the consciousness of 
a stranger’s presence might impose a restraint 
upon the feelings of the patient and her friends, 
retired into a distant corner, where he beheld, 
not without tears, the scene of happiness which 
he had been made instrumental in conferring. 

‘Richard,’ said the widow, as she laid her 
hand upon her son’s shoulder, and looked inta 
his eyes, ‘did I not judge aright when I said 
that even when we thought ourselves the most 
miserable, the Almighty might have been pre- 
paring for us some hidden bh 
in the right to murmur ?” 

The young man withdrew his arms from his 
mother, clasped them before him, and bowed 
his head in silence. 





THE SIXPENNY GLASS OF WINE. 

Great crimes generally spring from small 
beginnings, as well as great trees and great 
cities. ‘The heart grows hard and wicked by 
degrees, and probably the worst man that ever 





lived can recollect the time when he shuddered 


She embraced him repeatedly, then removed 


essing? Were we: 
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and hesitated at the idea of committing 
offence. Truth should be often i 
the ay to them,‘ avoid the appearance 
of evil,’ for every time you deliberately do a 
wrong thing, you ra dose of poison into 
the heart, which will tend to destroy conscience, 
and break down the principles of virtue you 


t to cherish. 
put up at the old sign of 


traveller who 
General Wayne, in Alesbury, some 15 or 18 
ears ago, I promise you, not leave the 
ouse without shaking hands with, and praising 
somewhat, Montgomery Resco, the innkeeper’s 
son, a fine little boy as ever blessed a parent 
with the full blossoming of early promises. 
He was so obedient to his parents, to attentive 
and respectful te strangers, so kind and inva- 
riably polite to every one, and with all, he 
lear so smart at school, that every one 
loved and admired him. 

Few yeuths ever left home with fairer 
and with better character than did Montgom- 
ery, when at the age of fifteen, he was sent to 
Philadelphia and put under the care of a 
business doing merchant, that he might, get 
such an insight into the business, as would 
justify his father in setting him up in a store 
in Alesbury, for this was the destiny he had 
marked out for his favorite child. His history 
is directly in point in establishing what I said 
at the commencement; and though few may 
have passed through as singular a complication 
of circumstances in their way, I am fully sat- 
isfied that this, in all its main and general 
features, is the history of thousands. 

I said he was apprenticed te a merchant. 
It was Mr. Markley ; his master esteemed him 
highly, and placed in him unlimited confidence. 
For a little while he remembered the kind 
admonitions of his faithful father of selecting 
good company ; was strict in the discharge of 
every duty, and tried, as well as he was able, 
to avoid the appearance of evil. One day, 
however, he went to a neighboring store a 
moment to see a young gentleman and return 
a borrowed book. His friend, very politely, 
drew a glass of wine from ene of the casks, 
and pressed him to drink—he did so, and 
departed. 

Phe next day the same person stopped to 
see him—he happened to be alone; and the 
strong desire not to be behindhand with his 
new neighbor, overcame his scruples of con- 
science ; and he treated him in turn toa glass 
of wine. In the hurry of the moment, he did 
not stop the liquor properly.—His master 
came in, saw the neglect, and inquired— 
‘Montgomery, have you been at the wine 
cask ¥’ It was an awtul moment to him, he 
dare not pause to think—he yielded to another 
temptation and answered tremblingly ‘ nosir, | 
have not.’ ‘The old gentleman looked at him 
most searchingly—then furned and stopped 
the liquor tight himself. 
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The next morning the same young 
stepped into the stere and asked 





bask, 
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truth next time. |The exposure was too 1 
mi iati ~ * Di . e nee a at ee we 
He one tid iehead ted ntreated — him | ‘ot 
Mr. M. that he drew the wine ‘himss | 
friend laughed and told him he would 
oyster ‘supper. ees eee 

The bargpin struck ; heacquitted Montgom- 
ery in Mr. Markley’s eyes ; but the poor boy 
was destitute of money. Hehad already taken © 
some long steps aside. He took another, Gnd — 
resorted to his master’s drawer for-money to 
meet the ex of the supper he had promised, 

While they sat in the cellar, to which they 
had repaired, a gaming board was produced ; 
and he asked to play for a small sum of money. 
The thought struck him that there was chance 
to win the money he had taken from his master, 
and return it——He played and lost. He 
on again, and again, still he lost. 

is error was now of an alarming character. 
He became desperate—He took the further 
sums from the counter, which were necessary 
to pay what he had borrowed, and lost. It was 
missed—he saw himself liable to be «dliscovered 
and ruined, and resolved at a single effort to 
retrieve his character, by procuring the sum 
deficient, and depositing it somewhere that it 
might seem to have been overlooked. 

e arose at night—entered the store, took 
two hundred dollars and went to a gambling 
house, where he was confident he could win the 
money. He lost every cent. The morning 
‘came; Mr. M. happened not to examiue the 
drawer which had contained the money himself, 
and at ten o’clock told Montgomery to carry it 
to the old bank. Mr. Markley had a large de- 
posite in another bank, and the infatuated 
youth drew a check for $200 signed his mas- 
ter’s name to it, nted it—and was detecied. 
He confessed the whole affair when it was too 
late: he had intended to deposit the money 
he thus attempted to draw in lieu of the money 
lost, and depended on chance to conceal the 
crime yet.a little longer. 

Poor fellow, L saw him once afterwards, and 
with a tear in his eye, and grasping my hand, 
he said : ‘I am going to the state prison, for a 
six penny glass of wine,’ alluding to the first 
error he had committed, and which had ted to 
all the rest. 
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SPEED OF THE REINDEER. 

In the winter of 1798, there came to Reval, 
in Russia, some Samoyedes, a people from the 
banks of the Icy Ocean in Asiatic Russia, with 
a herd of one hundred and twenty rein deer, 
which they sold partly in the town and partly 
at the gentlemen’s mansions in the country. 
They were muffled from head to foot in furs. 
‘Three times a day they drove their beasts out 
of the town to a spacious plain; not far from 
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raf perso +? kenemabiled 
ee the strange animals. Baron 
icé horse, which had cost him 
ous Wbtes, and which he thought capa- 
of eating .a rein deer; he offered _ 

ich to a Samoyede, proposing to stake his 
wee against i oe deer. ‘The @amoyede, 
spted the challenge. By order of the 


faron, a numerous party of peasants were set 


_ to work to sweep away the snow for the 


of a werst (1,500 paces) on the Gulf 
Finland, near Catharinenthal, and the 
race took place en the ice, in the pres- 


_ ence of thousands of spectators. ‘The Baron’s 


- was seated in one sledge, and the 
moyede in the other. At first the horse was 
ahead, but the Samoyede purposely drove with 
less activity till his antagonist became some- 
what tired ; he then darted forward all at ence, 
like an arrew, passed the horse, and arrived at 
the post long before him. According to the 
agreement he had won the horse, but was 
content with ene hundred rubles, with which 
the Baron offered to redeem him.—Family 
Magazine. 
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SIGNS. 

The following lines, says an English paper, 
are written upon a public house, in a village 
ef Westmoreland : 

John Stanley lives here, and sells good ale ; 

Walk in to get some before it grows stale. 

John sueceeded his father Peter ; 

Bus in the old man’s time the ale was never better. 

Near Sackett’s Harbor, some years ago, a 
shantee was kept by a jolly yankee, with the 
following inseription upon its walls, which we 
think beats the English : 

Cakes and beer 
For sale here— 
Cider and cheese, 
Hf you please— 
Walk in I swear, 
And take a chair! 

In Albany, we recollect an old sign, erected 
by one of the earliest interlopers from New- 

gland, which read as follows : 

I put this board up here. 
To tell you that I sell good beer. 

In process of time, Jonathan, finding his 
earthly store increasing, extended his business. 
An additional piece of board was nailed to the 
old sign, with the following additional couplet 

And I have made it somewhat wider, 
To tell you that I keep good cider. 

But the following is more laughable than 
either. A shoemaker, going to a new place, 
took a shop, and put up a new sign, on which 
to display his learning, he had painted after his 
name and oecupation— 


* Mens conseai recti.’” 
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English—* A mind ‘conscious of rectitude.’ 
He a workman and industrious 
withal, soon obtained nearly all the best custom 
in the village. A brother strap, whose work 
since the new shoemaker had come to town had 
fallen off, conceived that the sybilline words on 
his neighbor’s sign were the cause. He there- 
fore had hima new sign,-and not te be outdone 
by his neighbor, made the painter inscribe, after 
his name— 


* Mens and womens conscai recti.’ 





EARL FITZ WILLIAM. 

The following story is so pretty in itself, 
and so creditable to both parties, that we can- 
not refuse it a placein our columns. A Farmer 
called on Earl Fitz William, to represent that 
his &~- of wheat had been seriously injured 
in a field adjoining a certain wood, where his 
Lordship’s hounds had, during the winter, fre- 
pees met to hunt—and he estimated the 

amage his crops had suffered at 50l, The 
Earl immediately gave him the money. As 
the harvest approached, however, the wheat 
grew, and in those parts of the field that were 
most trampled, the corn was strongest and 
most luxuriant. ‘The farmer went again to his 
Lordship: ‘ 1 am come, my Lord, respecting 
the field of wheat adjoining the wood.”—* Well, 
my friend, did I not allow you sufficient to 
remunerate you for your loss ?’ « Yes, my Lord, 
I have fund that 1 have sustained no loss at 
all, and I have therefore, brought the 501. back 
again.’ * Ah!’ exclaimed the venerable Earl, 
‘this is what I like—this isas it should.be 
between man and man.’ He then entered into 
conversation with the farmer, asking him some 
questions about his family, how many children 
he had, &c. His Lordship then went into 
another room, and returning, presented the 
farmer with a check for 100L ‘ Take care of 
this: and when your eldest son is of age, pre- 
sent it to him, and tell him the occasion that 
produced it.’—English paper. 





A Handsome Disclaimer.—A lady tripping 
down our streets the other day most gracefully, 
and balancing her neck a la mode, found to 
her inexpressible confusion that all her hair 
was dropping from her head. ‘Turning round 
she saw two or three false curls, a bundle of 
puffs, &c. prostrate in the mud. ‘* Law me!’ 
she cried out to a gentleman in the rear, blush- 
ing up to the eyes,‘ what’s that? My con- 
science if ’tisn’t false hair. I declare, only 
think what ridiculous fashions folks are getting 
into’—and off she whirled, leaving her poor 
deserted locks to wallow in the mire. 





God sees me.—Persons inclined to the sin of 
stealing, are satisfied if they can only be cer- 
tain they shall not be discovered. I once 
heard it related, that a man who was in the 
habit of going to a neighbor’s cornfield to steal 
the ears, one day took with him his son, a boy 
of eight years of age. ‘The father told him to 
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hold the bag, while he looked if any one was 


near to see him. After standing on the fence,| 


and peeping through all the corn rows, he 
returned take the bag from the child, and 


began his guilty work.—* Father,’ said the boy, | 


‘ you forgot to look somewhere else.’ ‘The 
man dropt the bag in aftright and said, * Which 
way, child ?’ supposing he had seen some one. 
‘ You forgot to look up to the sky, to see if 
God was noticing you.’—The father felt tis 
reproof of the child so much, that he left the 
corn, returned home, and never again ventured 
to steal ; remembering the truth his child had 
taught him, that the eye of God always beholds 
us. ‘ God sees me,’ is a thought that would 
keep us from evil acts, if we tried constantly 
to feel its truth.—Liberator. 





A Stop Watch.— What time of day is it, 
Sambo ’ 

‘Wy, I don’t know, massa, wat time he be.’ 

‘ Don’t know! why, you have got a watch in 
your pocket, and can look.’ 


‘Yes, massa—but recollec he’s a_ stop-' 


watch’— 


——— 











BUERAL RBPOSLLOERY. 


SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1831. 
The end of Volume Seven.—The present number closes 
the seventh volume of the Repository. With gratitude 
we acknowledge the aid we have received, from strangers 
as well as friends, in extending the circulation of our 
little paper ; and would express a hope, now that we 
are about commencing a new volume, that those who 
have leat us a helping hand, thus far on our way, will 
still continue their friendly exertions ia our behalf, each 
endeavouring to obtain as many subscribers as possible 
for the next volume. We repeat what we stated in our 
last, that papers will not be continued after this number 
until again ordered ; agents are therefore respectfully 
requested, when they forward the names of new subscri- 
bers, to advise us of such of our old ones, as would wish 
to journey with us another year. We are also again 
under the necessity of just hinting to the few of our 
ageuts who have not as yet attended to our former call, 
that it is time all arrearages were paid. 














Frontispiece for the next Volume.—The view of this 
City and surrounding Scenery, intended as a frontispiece 
for volume eight, is received and will accompany the first 
uumber, 


VOLUME EIGHT 


OF THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


@Or Bower of Hiterature; 
Embellished Quarterly, with a Fine Engraving. 


Devoted exclusively to Polite Literature, comprised inthe fulluw- 
ing subjects: Original and Select Tales, Essays, American and For- 
eiga Biography, Travels, History, Noticesof New Publications, 
Summary of News, Original and Select Poetry, Amusing Miscellany, 
Humourous and Historical Anecdotes, &c. &c, 

On commencing a new volume the publisher pledges himself to his 
patrons that his uaremitting endeavours shall be exerted to meettheir 
expectations. The Reposityry will continue to be conducted on 
the same plan and afforded at the same convenient rate, which he 
has reasontwo believe has hitherto given itso wideacireulation; and 
such a durable and flattering popularity as has rendered it a favour- 
ite and amusing visitor during the seven years ofits publication. 
As its correspondents aredaily increasing aud several highly talented 
individuals with the benetit of whose literary Jabours he has not 
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pits, are Soh ry 
The publi " of the RUEAE serour mate 

og his patrons with | matter wo 

hitherts received, of en ; 

spirit of emulation among his 
are in the habit of writing for 


induced to offer the following » which he flatter 





eter, fifth, sixth andseventh volumes of the Repositoy, 


ou nin 
For the third do. the Talisman fer 3830, and the fifth, 
seventh volumes of the Repository. > 

For the best POEM, not less than forty nor overa Pager 

For the second best, the Atlantic Souvenir for 3831, a 
sixth and seventh volumes of the Repositury, bhandsomel 
For the third do. the fifth, sixth and seventh volumes 
pository. Bir, 
Comumtnications intended for the prizes must be directod (post 
paid} to William B. Stoddard, tiudson, N.Y . aud forwarded previcus 
tu the first of July next—each enclosing a sealed envelope of the 
name and residence ef the writer, which will not be opened, except 
attached to a piece entitled to ene of the prizes. Phe merits of 
the pieces will be determined by aCommittce of Literary Gentlemen 
selected for the purpose. 


CONDITIONS. 


The Rural Repository will be published every other Saturday, on 
Super Royal paper of a superior quality, and will contam twenty - 
six numbers, of eight pages each, besi four plates, a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole, 212 paged, Octave. 
It shall be printed in handsome style, on u good and fair type, wa 


y 


| king a neat and tasteful volume at the end of the year, containing 


matter, that will be instructive and profitable for youth infurwre yeare. 

The Eighth Volume (Fourth V ¢ New Series) will commence 
on the 4th of June next, et the low rate of Gne Dollar per annum, 
payable in all cases in advance. Those who will forward us Five 
Dollars free of postage, shall receivesiz copies,aud any persou who 
will remit us Sixteen Dotlars, shall receive twenty cupies fur one 
year—reducing the price to Righty Cents per volame; and any per- 
son who will remit ‘Twenty Dollars,shall receive Twenty Five cop 
|ies and a set of Sturm’s Kefléctions for every Day in the year, 

mmr ee bound. All the previous volumes, except the first and 

second, will be furnished to those who obtain subscribers, at the 
same ratee No subscription received forless than one year. 
Names of the Subscribers with the amount ef the subscriptions to 
be sent by the 15th of June, or as svon after as convenient, to the 
| publisher, William B. Stoddard, No.135,corner of Warren and Third- 
Streets, Hudson, N. Y. 

March %6, 1831. 





SUMMARY. 

Croly’s thrillmg story of the Demon Ship has heen dramatized for 
the New-York Bowery Theatre. Some of the horrid scenes ia 
which Gibbs, the Pirate, was an actor, have been iutroduced mie 
the piece. 

Extraordinary Performance.—A dealer in charcoal the other 
day sold us four bashels, and put the whole ia an ordinary sized 
flour barrel, without any apparent exertion — Catskill Recorder. 

Strawberries of the present year’s growth have been gathcred ia 
the neighborhood of Norfolk. 

Charcoal —The cowmon council of Troy have passed a law,-pro- 
hibiting avy person from vending and selling Charcoal in that city, 
unless it be sold by measurement in wooden tubs or measures, to 
contain one or two bushels of Charcoal, and tu be approved and 
conspicuously marked by the sealer of measures. 





MARRIED, 

In this city, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, Mr. Oscar 
Doruin, to Miss Mary Allen Coffin. : 

On Thursday, the 28th alt. Mr. Richard Gage, Jr. to Miss Emily 
Ford, both of this city. 

At Claverack, on the Lith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sluyter, Mr. Hen- 
ry H. Brown, merchant of Canaan, to Miss Dorothy W hitbeck of the 
former place. 

A: Hillsdale, on Wednesday the 11th inet by the Rev. Mr. Harr 
Truesdell, Mr. Elnathan N. Diminick, to Mies Jerusha Maria Bed, 
al) of Hilledale. 

At Ghent, on Sunday last, by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Smith M. 
Beebe, to Mise Lydia Ann Reynolds. 

At the same place, by the samo, Mr. Stephen V. Cady, to Miss 
Lydia Keynolds, all of Millville. 


DIED, 

In this city, on the 13th inet. Miss Aune Rand, aged J8 yeurs. 

On Monday the 9th inst. Murtha, daughter of Mr. Harman Stod- 
dard, aged 5 years. 

On Wedacsday the Iithinst. Mr. Richard Bently, formerly of Lon- 
don, Eng. in the 36th year of his age. 

On Ww Inesday the 17th inst. Mra. Dinah Bunker, widow of the 
late Mr. Prince Bunker, aged 53 years. 

On Sunday the 18th mst. Mr. Meury B, Clark, eon of Mr. Joseph 
Clark, in the 36th year of his age. ; . 

At Mount Eagle, Virginia, Bushrud Washington, Eeq. in the 1th 
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they will cousider deserving of their notice. 
For the best ORIGINAL TALE (to occupy not lessthan three 
pages of the Repository) $20. 1 ee nna ot. 
or the second best, the Tokens for 1830 and 31, and the third 
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For the Rural Repository. 
TOA LADY. 


‘There is a star burns high and clear, 


When night assumes her diadem; 


- And sails through floods of liquid blue, 


Bright as a monarch’s brightest gem. 


This is the star of Beauty, Love, 

I gaze at it and think of thee ; 

As scattering wide its rays, like Hope, 
It lights up yon untroubled seas 


May all thy years be calm and sweet, 
As are that star’s first evening beams : 
Thy bark glide with its moonlight sail, 
Over Time's purest, holiest stream. 


Then when the eve of death draws near, 

Like you bright orb, thou shalt arise : 

In Heaven find a peaceful home, . 

And shine amid the glowing skies. P. 





From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
MY MOTHER’S SIGH. 
I've felt it oft in childhood’s hour— 
The magic of a mother's sigh. 
I've yielded to its gentle power, 
With heart subdued and drooping eye. 


When full of glee, a wayward child, 
I've stolen from my task away, 
That sound amid the frolic wild 
Would rise and check my careless play. 


I've read with rapt and earnest look 
O’er pages filled with wild romance,— 

My mother sighed !—I closed the book 
And broke at once the idle trance. 


If passion flushed my youthful cheek, 
And pride and gloom were on my brow, 
When other’s frowns were vain and weak, 
Her sigh could bid my spirit bow. 


If, checked in Folly’s radiant dream, 
I’ve turned away with laughing eyes, — 
My mother’s sigh that smile could dim, 
And tears, repentant tears, would rise— 


My dream has fled—and wearying care 
Has silenced Folly’s childish strain, 
The thoughtless mirth that revelled there 

May never, never come again! 


But still I feel that holy power, 
It thrills my heart and fills my eye 

With tears, as when, in * childhood’s hour,’ 
I yielded to my mother’s sigh. 





MUSIC FROM SHORE. 


Fet blessing, blessing on the spot 
Whence those rich breathings flow ! 
Kind hearts although they know me not, 
Like mine must beat and glow. 


And blessings, from the bark that roains 
O’er solitary seas, 

To those that far in happy homes 
Give sweet sounds to the breeze ? 





From the Providence Patriot. 


PRINTING OFFICE MELODIES. 
THE PRESSMAN. 


Pull up, my boys, turn quick the rounce, 
And let the work begin ; 

The world is pressing on without, 
And we must press within— 

And we who guide the public mind, 
Have influence far and wide, 

And a)l our deeds are good, although 
The Devil's at our side. 

Let fly the frisket now my boys! 
Who are more proud than we— 

While wait the anxious crowd without, 
The foree of power to see ; 

So pull away—none are so great, 
As they who run the car ; 

And who have dignity like those 
That practice at the bar ; 


And you who twirl the roller there, 
Be quick, you inky man ; 

Old Time is rolling on himself, 
So beat bim if you can ; 

Be careful of the light and shade, 
Nor let the sheet grow pale ; 

Be careful of the monkey looks 
Of every head and tale. 


Though high iv office is your sland, 
And pi-ous is our case, 

We would not cast a slur on those, 
Who fill our lower place ; 

The gaping world is fed by us, 
Who retail knowledge here ; 

By feeding that we feed ourselves, 
Nor deem our fare too dear. 


Pull up, my boys, turn quick the rounce, 
And thus the chase we'll join ; 

We have deposits in the bank, 
Our draws are full of coin; 

And who should more genteely cut 
A figure or a dash ? 

Yet sometimes we who press so much, 
Ourselves are pressed for cash. 


eee 


—— BYUTGUAS. 








Answer tothe PuzzLes in our last. 


Puzz.e 1.—Chart. 
PazzLe 11.—Because it’s between two eyes. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
L 
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BY MRS. HEMANS. 
A sound comes on the rising breeze, 
A sweet and lovely sound ! 
Piercing the tumult of the seas, 
That wildly dash around, 


From land, from sunny land it comes, 
From hills with murmuring trees, 
From paths by, still and happy homes— 
That swect sound on the breeze ! 
Why should its faint and passing sigh 
‘L hus bid my quick pulse lea? 
—-No part in carth’s glad melody 
Js mine upon the deep, 





Of what word of one syllable, can the following words 
be composed :—Hlare, ach, ale, are, lace, care, chase, 
rase, sale, ash, case, seal, ace, hares? 

If. 

Tis neither fish, flesh, nor bone, yet has four fingers 

and a thumb, 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One Dollar per 
aunum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM B. STODDARD, 
at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office and Book Store, Ne. 135, 
Corner of Warren and Third Streets, Hodson, N. ¥.—where 
cominunications maybeleft, or transmitted throughthe pestofiice. 
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